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LTHOUGH  the  proper  season  for  lacrosse  is  still  far  away,  the  captain  of  the  team  for 
1906  has  issued  a call  for  candidates  to  enter  tipping  practice  during  the  winter  in  the 
Cage.  It  may  be  well  to  state  to  the  new  men  that  the  lacrosse  team  has  always  been  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  Lehigh.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago  our  team  held  the 
championship  of  America,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  every  loyal  Lehigh  heart  to  see  the  feat  re- 
peated. The  use  of  the  new  Cage  will  put  our  team  upon  a par  with  our  most  dangerous 
rivals,  in  respect  to  the  length  of  the  preparatory  training  season.  The  few  gaines  lost  last 
year  were  hotly  contested,  and  the  difYerence  of  scores  was  small  in  every  case.  The 
game  of  lacrosse  offers  especial  advantages  to  the  athletically  inclined  men  who  are  almost 
too  light  for  foot  ball,  but  who  are  anxious  to  work  for  the  college  in  athletic  lines.  With 
our  advantages  for  winter  practice,  it  needs  only  the  co-operation  of  a large  squad  of  can- 
didates to  insure  a successful  season. 
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HE  basket  ball  season  is  upon  us,  and  by  the  time  that  the  Burr  is  being  printed  our 
team'  will  have  played  a strong  opponent,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Lehigh  has 
always  done  well  at  this  best  of  indoor  sports ; we  have  practically  all  of  last  year’s  seasoned 
team  in  college.  Judging  by  the  performance  of  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  in  their 
lively  games  which  added  so  largely  to  the  enjoyable  character  of  our  smokers,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  able  substitutes  to  keep  up  the  competition  for  places.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  new  men  who  are  coming  out  for  basket  ball  practice.  Generally  speaking,  their  ac- 
tivity denotes  a spirited  interest  in  winter  athletics.  In  particular,  it  augurs  well  for  athletic 
success. 

A S a winter  sport  for  clever,,  strong  men  of  any  size  or  weight, probably  no  form  of  recrea- 
tion can  rival  the  work  of  a college  gymnasium  team.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  Lehigh  Team  of  last  season  was  a good  team.  It  was  a very  good  team  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  members  are  about  all  back  this  year,  and  industriously  getting  the  kinks  out 
of  their  muscles  in  preparation  for  what  we  expect  will  be  a successful  season.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  last  season,  through  misfortune  in  the  absence  of  a judge,  the  meet 
with  Rutgers  was  altered  to  an  exhibition.  The  uniform  character  of  that  opponent’s  work 
in  gymnasium  from  year  to  year,  makes  a competitive  meet  desirable  to  us.  We  regret  the 
untoward  circumstances  which  prevented  a meet,  as  the  odds  seemed  to  favor  us  at  the 
time.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  hear  of  a large  number  of  men  in  competition  for  this 
team,  for  it  would  indicate  a proper  interest  in  the  most  graceful  form  of  college  athletics. 

•? 

'■JpHERE  is  probably  no  habit  so  valuable  and  rich  in  return,  as  the  custom  of  applying 
systematic  methods  to  the  daily  life.  The  habit  of  doing  routine  work  upon  certain 
•days  goes  a long  way  toward  preventing  the  appalling  accumulation  of  work  which  many 
college  men  face  day  after  day.  But  it  is  not  of  the  time  element  that  this  small  article  in- 
tended to  treat.  It  is  probably  as  important  to  apply  system  to  the  objects  of  daily  use  to 
the  individual.  The  memory  of  the  student  is  severely  taxed  throughout  his  course.  How 
much  worse,  is  it,  then,  to  be  compelled  to  remember,  upon  any  particular  occasion,  where 
a given  article  was  laid  last.  If  every  book  is  in  its  proper  place,  preferably  grouping  them 
according  to  subject  matter,  a minute  may  be  saved  each  time  a book  is  needed ; not  to  speak 
of  the  total  absence  of  mental  strain.  The  man  of  system  does  not  need  to  recollect;  he 
knows  what  has  been  done,  and  what  there  is  to  do,  and  there  is  no  guess  work  or  worry 
for  him.  A man  has  been  known  to  be  so  systematic  that  he  could  enter  his  room  in  the 
dark,  and  select  a necktie,  adjust  it,  and  leave  the  house  in  the  perfect  assurance  that  he 
was  wearing  “the  brown  one,  for  it  was  on  the  third  nail  from  the  window,  where  it  should 
be.”  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  engineers  are  systematic  men,  for  the  nature  of  their 
work  forces  them  to  adopt  some  sort  of  system,  even  if  they  have  never  gone  deliberately 
about  it.  In  spite  of  the  statements  of  psychologists,  there  is  little  danger  of  a man  be- 
coming a slave  to  system. 

•in*? 

J T may  be  noted  in  a copy  of  a leading  magazine,  that  a series  of  flying  objects,  probably 
birds,  stretched  out  like  “the  tail  of  Gilderoy's  kite.”  This  is  a common  misuse  of  an 
old  figure.  The  proper  use  is  to  refer  to  an  object  "hung  as  high  as  Gilderoy’s  kite.”  Gilde- 
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roy  was  not  a' kite-flyer,  history-  tells  us,  but  was  a noted  Eng-Iish  highwayman.  When  cap- 
tuned,  tlie  magistrates,  de^^^  to  ra^e  a special  example  of  him,  ordered  him  hangi^  from 
a ver)'  lofty  gibbet.  Gilderdy’s  “kite”  was  his  body,  the  word  “kite”  being  now- obscflete  ex- 
cept in  limited  rural  districts  of  England,  where  it  is  used  in  this  special  sense  of  appljdng 
to  a corpse.  We  mention  this  matter,  not  as  a criticism,  but  for  its  philological  interest. 

H 

Communicatton. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Burr: 

£)ear  Sir  : We  have  recently  learned  of  a most  unfortunate  occurrence  which  we  think 
demands  action  of  the  student  body.  We  speak  of  the  suspension  of  one  of  the  Sophomore 
Miners  for  adopting  unfair  methods  in  quantitative  analysis.  As  we  know  the  details,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  faculty  is  unduly  harsh  in  this  matter,  and  emphasises  a 
tendency  to  an  ultra-penal  treatment  of  a body  of  men  who  at  least  should  be  treated  with 
consideration  if  not  given  actual  voting  capacity  in  a matter  such  as  this. 

The  student  body  has  been  badly  handicapped  in  its  dealings  with  the  faculty.  We 
have  not  the  privilege  of  co-operative  action  which  we  should  have  in  order  to  assert  our 
inherent  right  of  self-government.  We  can  hardly  say  that  the  faculty  have  actually  taken 
this  into  consideration ; but  we  will  say  that  a state  of  affairs  well  nigh  intolerable  has 
sprung  up  and  things  liave  come  to  such  a pass,  as  to  make  is  imperative  that  we  act  to- 
gether to  secure  more  perfect  conditions 

We  have  made  as  thorough  an  investigation  as  our  limited  time  allows,  and  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mining  Course  in  the  Sophomore  year  is  made  unnecessarily 
exacting  by  the  requirements  in  qualitative  analysis.  In  many  cases  a student  must  repeat 
a determination  so  many  times  as  to  dangerously  overburden  him  in  keeping  up  in  that  and 
his  other  work.  It  is  not  so  much  our  intention  to  volunteer  a system  of  instruction  as  to 
show  where  present  conditions  might  be  bettered.  We  mlaintain  that  in  such  a case  dis- 
honest methods  seem  somewhat  extenuated  upon  the  ground  of  self-preservation. 

The  faculty  of  a university  should  bear  in  mind  that  men  come  here  for  an  education. 
The  broadening  influence  of  education  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  grinding  out  of  lessons. 
Our  instructors  should  not  be  mere  machines  to*  transmit  and  explain  the  knowledge  con- 
tained in  books  and  to  be  present  at  laboratory  and  recitations,  reporting  to  a soulless  and 
uninterested  Olympus  wherein  a man  falls  short  of  the  decrees  of  the  gods.  In  our  under- 
graduate courses  there  is  no  pretense  of  p>ersonal  treatment  and  fellowship  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught.  We  are  treated  in  every  way  as  if  we  were  attending  a large  pre- 
paratory school.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  Lehigh  University  is  filled  with  the  abomin- 
able red  tape  which  makes  machine-like  instructors  and  sullen  over-driven  students. 

Interested  Students. 


Cinch. 

Perkins,  ’o6,  (to  visitor) — “There’s  a fel- 
low who  has  never  had  to  take  a final  exami- 
nation.” 

Visitor — •“Phew!  What  is  he,  a fiend?” 
Perkins,  ’o6 — “Oh,  no ; a Latin-Sci.” 


“Bah,”  remarked  George  III  to  John  Jay, 
“what  do  you  Americans  know?” 

“Enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  reign,  your 
ivlajesty,”  calmly  responded  the  envoy. 

And  behold,  the  King  said  unto  Expector: 
“Sit  down  and  eat;”  and  Exj>ectorate. 


— — 
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DECAYED. 


Professor  in  History — And  now,  gentlemen,  I will  demonstrate  the  famous  egg 
trick  of  Columbus. 

After  all  the  others  had  failed  to  stand  the  egg  on  its  end,  he  took  it  and  tapped 
it  smartly  on  the  table,  and — 

But  the  egg  Columbus  used  was  different. 


Tragic  End  of  a College  Mate. 


As  a Lehigh  man,  the  following  account  of  the  tragic  end  of  a college  mate  deeply  con- 
cerned me,  and  I presume  will  be  of  interest  to  present  underclassmen  at  Lehigh.  The  un- 
fortunate young  fellow  who,  with  his  companions,  to  all  appearances  died  of  fright  under  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances,  was,  as  far  as  I can  discover,  Lynne,  of  the  class  of  1899. 
As  some  of  you  may  remember,  he  and  a party  of  prospectors  were  lost  in  the  winter  of  1901. 

In  traveling  through  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1904,  in  a spot 
lonely  and  desolate  beyond  description,  a party  of  prospectors,  of  which  I w'as  a member, 
came  upon  a rude  hut.  It  was  evidently  the  last  winter  quarters . of  m.en  who,  like  our- 
selves, were  seeking  gold,  and  who,  in  the  early  winter,  fiiiding  what  promised, to  be  a good 
locality,  had  settled  on  the  spot  to  await  the  coming  of  spring. 

That  the  party  had  consisted  of  four  men  was  apparent,  as  we  found  their  four  skele- 
tons. This  is  the  fate  of  so  many  a poor  fellow  in  our  profession  that  w'e  were  moved  only 
with  curiosity  to  know  who  the  dead  men  had  been,  and  whether  they  left  clues  which  would 
be  worthofollowing.  lU-'-'cnJ" 

We' found’ the  the  information  we!  sought  wrapped  up  in  a'sHeepskin  cap  under  a laf^ 

flat  ston,q.^,, It  consisted  of  a few  , fine  nuggets  and  a dirty  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  upon 

which  was.  the  following  rather  startling  account.  As  we  deciphered  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
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actors  in  the  gruesome  tragedy  it  recounted. the  shadows  gradually  gathered  and  evening 
set  in.  Such  was  the  effect  upon  my  own  mind  that  I cannot  hope  to  reproduce  it  entirely 
in  those  who  may  come  across  this  story.  Imagine  the  awful  grandeur  of  desolation  tower- 
ing above  us,  the  golden  tints  gradually  fading  into  the  dull  sombreness*bf  evening,  a som- 
breness which  after  many  years  still  falls  like  a weight  on  my  chest,  making  my  htert  hea\'y 
with  awe  and  foreboding.  I give  the  account  word  for  word  as  I read  it  myself. 

“The  thing”  is  knocking,  knocking,  scratching,  tearing  at  the  door.  The  others  know 
it.  I can  see  it  in  their  eyes.  It  is  killing  us  all — this  thing.  And  I must  write.  I must 
write  or  speak,  and  if  we  speak  of  it — this  thing — God  knows  what  manner  of  death  we  shall 
die.  Sometimes  I feel  a mad  desire  to  kill  myself,  and  the  rest,  too,  and  have  done  with  it, 
and  then  the  thing  might  scratch  and  claw  its  way  in  but — perhaps — we  should  not  be  here 
to  face  it. 

I find  I grow  calmer  as  I write  and  I shall  try  to  narrate  the  events  leading  up  to  our 
present  situation.  There  were  four  of  us.  Manners,  Gleason,  Hendricks  and  myself.  Up  to 
last  Fall  we  did  remarkably  well  together.  Manners  and  Gleason,  though  without  education 
were  born  and  raised  in  the  gold  fields  and  know  the  countr}'.  Hendricks  and  I are  college 
men,  he  from  Virginia  and  I from  Lehigh.  Hendricks  was  not  over  strong  and  though  I 
never  questioned  him  on  the  subject,  I imagine  he  was  threatened  with  consumption.  He 
was  a queer  fellow,  rather  moody  and  surly.  As  for  myself,  I am  a graduate  of  Lehigh 
University  in  the  mining  course.  Class  of  1899.  My  home  is  in  Wheeling,  N.  J.,  and  I have 
been  West  two  years.” 

Note. — I here  omit  an  account  of  some  claims  "which  the  party  were  to  have  taken  out 
and  which  may  prove  valuable.  The  writer  also  tells  how  they  decided  to  spend  the  Winter 
in  the  wilds  and  how  they  built  and  provisioned  the  shanty.  * * * “ Winter  set  in 

in  earnest,  Hendricks’  moodiness  seemed  to  increase.  Days  would  go  by  without  his 
speaking  a word,  and  gradually  he  spread  a gloom  upon  the  whole  party.  I think,  however, 
that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  this  increase  in  taciturnity.  He  evidently  suffered,  for  he  ate 
less  and  less  and  seemed  unable  to  rest.  When  he  did  manage  to  snatch  a few  hours’  sleep 
he  was  continually  tossing  and  muttering  incomprehensibly  to  himself.  We  did  what  we 
could  for  him,  but  he  never  seemed  to  appreciate  our  kindness  and  always  repelled  any  ad- 
vance on  our  part. 

Enforced  confinement  under  the  best  of  conditions  is  a terrible  strain  on  the  temper, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  complete  care  of  the  sick  man  fell  upon  me,  as  the  others 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  task  became  more  disagreeable  as  Hendricks’ 
malady  took  on  unmistakably  signs  of  insanity.  At  length  he  became  quite  violent  and  I 
feared  he  would  attempt  our  lives.  He  was  almost  continually  in  a kind  of  horrible  frenzy, 
sometimes  declaring  that  we  wished  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  to  get  his  share  of  blankets 
and  food.  At  length  we  decided  to  tr>'  to  quiet  him  by  morphine  injections,  having  a hypo- 
dermic syringe  and  some  morphine  in  our  medicine  case.  During  the  first  few  days  I sup- 
pose the  doses  were  too  small,  as  their  effect  lasted  only  for  a few  hours,  so  we  gradually 
increased  them,  until  the  effect  of  each  dose  lasted  about  twelve  hours.  We  hoped  after 
about  a week  of  this  comparative  rest  that  he  would  be  sufficiently  cured  for  us  to  allow  him 
to  come  to. 

I don’t  know  when  the  snow  set  in,  but  during  this  stage  of  Hendricks’  sickness  we 
were  unable  to  leave  the  shanty,  as  the  snow  was  piled  up  even  with  the  top  of  the  door.  It 
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was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  we  were  playing  “draw”  by  candle-light  when  Hen- 
dricks died.  Gleason  and  Manners,  who  were  sitting  opposite  me,  sprang  to  their  feet,  and 
I turned  to  see  Hendricks  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  an  axe  uplifted,  ready 
to  strike.  Just  then  he  tottered  and,  without  uttering  a sound,  fell  full  length  on  the  floor 
and  the  axe,  falling  from  his  hands,  crashed  into  his  skull.  Late  that  night  Manners 
thought  he  heard  something  move  where  Hendricks  lay  covered  with  his  blanket.  Going 
over  to  him  he  put  his  hand  on  the  man’s  heart  and  found  it  still,  then  thought  no  more 
about  it.  We  all  slept  until  lO  o’clock  the  next  morning  and  wdien  we  awoke  Hendricks 
had  rolled  out  of  his  blanket  and  lay  in  a pool  of  blood  on  the  floor.  He  was  certainly  stone 
dead. 

■ The  storm  continued  and  we  had  to  await  its  abatement  to  bury  our  companion,.  The 
snow  was  piled  so  high  outside  that  no  ray  of  light  could  penetrate  our  shanty  and  in  order 
to  save  our  candles  we  slept  most  of  the  time.  Thus  I had  been  asleep  for  some  hours  on 
the  second  day  after  Hendricks’  death,  when  I w'as  awakened  by  someone  calling.  “Who’s 
there?”  I said.  “Is  that  you.  Manners?”  said  Gleason.  “No,  light  up,”  said  Manners.  I 
sprang  up  and  lighted  the  candle.  There  lay  Hendricks,  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  with  the 
axe  clutched  in  his  hand.  He  was  apparently  dead  as  a nail. 

I? 

It  is  now  four  days  and  four  nights,  as  I reckon  it,  since  we  broke  through  the  roof  and 
buried  Hendricks.  The  snow  was  still  coming  down  almost  solid.  We  had  sewed  him  up  in 
his  blanket,  and  standing  on  the  windward  end  of  the  roof  we  swung  him  and  threw  him  as 
far  as  we  could  out  into  the  storm.  As  the  body  left  our  hands  there  came  a tremendous 
gust  of  wind.  Though  I had  difficulty  in  saving  myself  from  being  blown  off  into  the 
snow,  I kept  my  eyes  on  the  bundle,  and — I am  willing  to  swear  to  it — the  blanket  ripped 
open  the  whole  length  and  I saw  Hendricks’  distorted  face  and  saw  his  lips  move  in  an  ef- 
fort to  form  w’ords.  He  stretched  out  his  arms  to  us  and  seemed  to  shout  something.  Then 
a great  flurry  of  snow  swallowed  him  up  and  at  the  same  moment  the  wind  rose  to  a wild 
shriek — was  it  the  wind — or  was  it  Hendricks  ? I looked  at  the  others  and  they  were  staring 
into  the  storm.  We  turned  and  went  back  into  the  shanty.  In  our  profession  one  loses  much 
of  that  silly  sentimentality  of  the  East.  Had  not  Hendricks  laid  among  us  stone  dead  for 
nearly  three  days  ? But — Oh,  God,  the  horrorof  it— buried  fifteen  feet  under  the  snow — the 
thing — Hendricks’  body — is  clamoring,  tearing  at  the  door.  Oh,  these  four  days ! -What 
and  where  will  be  the  end?  ” 

There  the  account  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  and  who  can  say  what  was  the  ghastly 
end  of  these  men  in  all  probability  crazed  with  misery  and  confinement.  I cannot  hope  to  ex- 
plain the  situation,  but  I must  record  one  curious  fact.  Three  of  the  skeletons  were  inside 
the  shanty;  the  fourth  lay  under  a heap  of  splintered  debris  which  had  once  been  the  door. 
His  skull  was  cleft  and  he  lay  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  shanty. 
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E jfoot  Ball  Stor'2, 

“Line  up  quick,  fellows, — only  two  minutes  to  play,  and  we’ve  got  ’em  going  home.” 
The  ball  had  been  held  for  second  down  on  the  six-yard  line  by  the  gritty  sons  of  Brown- 
herst.  “You  great  big  brute,”  thought  the  vision  in  crimson  and  white,  as  she  sat  up  in 
the  “Calico  Section”  clenching  her  little  lists  and  trying  bravely  to  keep  back  the  starting 
tears.  How  she  hated  the  captain  of  Dartnell’s  team,  as  he  glanced  scornfully  from  his 
eager  prancing  followers  to  the  eleven  battered,  bandaged  Brownberst  men,  crouching 
again  in  readiness  to  throw  their  exhausted  bodies  under  the  terrific  onslaught  of  their  op- 
ponents’ back  field.  Borne  across  to  her  from  the  bleachers,  where  Brownherst’s  cheerers 
stood  with  bared  heads,  came  the  grand  refrain  of  “Alma  Mater.”  What  did  it  matter  if 
the  score  was  5 to  o;  it  was  their  team  fighting  its  best  for  them  down  there  on  the  gridiron. 

“Oh,  if  they  would  only  put  in  Billy.”  She  thought  of  the  confident  boy  as  he  had  left 
her  yesterday.  “We’ll  win ; we  must  win,”  he  had  said,  and  walked  gaily  away  to  the  train- 
ing quarters,  whistling  “Just  my  Style,”  at  the  very  top  of  his  whistle. 

Then  the  rush  was  on.  The  defenders,  in  one  desperate  rally,  piled  themselves  in  the 
path  of  the  advancing  ball,  and  held  for  downs.  Sullenly  disentagling  themselves,  the  play- 
ers rose  one  by  one,  and  there  on  the  ground  lay  Brownherst’s  quarter-back,  limp  and 
white.  He  was  immediately  borne  off  the  field  by  four  devoted  “scrubs,”  while  the  coach 
beckoned  for  the  slim  young  freshman  waiting  impatiently  on  the  side  lines.  A great  shout 
went  up  from  the  cheering  section  as  the  lithe  substitute  bounded  across  the  field  to  take 
his  fK>sition.  The  short  yell  was  drowned  by  individual  cries  of  “Get  after  ’em,  freshman,” 
“Around  the  end,”  “Take  it  yourself.”  He  glanced  quickly  toward  the  crimson  and  white 
banner  fluttering  in  the  North  stand.  “Oh,  Billy,  please  make  a touchdown,”  cried  the 
girl  in  her  excitement,  and  then  sank  dow  n in  utter  confusion  as  she  saw  the  smiles  of 
amusement  on  the  faces  of  the  surrounding  spectators. 

Nevertheless,  she  knew  he  would  do  it.  So  did  the  Brownherst  supporters.  A thrill 
of  expectancy  swept  up  and  down  the  crowded  benches,  as  they  listened,  breathless,  to  the 
signal,  ringing  out,  clear  and  distinct — 4-9-44-6-2-1.  Quick  and  hard  the  interference 
dashed  toward  the  opposing  end.  Can  you  see  our  hero  as  he  bounded  straight  to  the  end, 
darted  through  a convenient  opening,  and  sped  down  the  field  for  a touchdown,  as  if 
verily  gifted  with  the  winged  sandals  of  Mercury.  No.  He  barely  received  the  ball  when 
a big  linesman  threw  himi  violently  to  the  ground,  and  while  some  eight  or  ten  players  glee- 
fully ground  the  imprint  of  their  cleats  into  various  parts  of  his  anatomy,  the  Dartnell 
captain,  picking  up  the  ball  on  the  roll,  planted  it  squarely  btween  Brownherst’s  goal-posts. 
And  the  score  stood  lo-o. 


Student  Oratory. 

One  of  our  alumni  recently,  while  making 
an  address,  made  the  remark  that,  “At  Lehigh 
we  are  taught  to  act,  not  to  speak.”  We  beg 
to  differ  with  the  sentiment  of  this  statement, 
and  hope  that  no  umbrage  will  be  taken  at  the 


suggestion  that  conditions  may  have  changed 
since  the  days  when  the  speaker  was  an  un- 
dergraduate. It  is  true  that  speech,  in  the 
sense  of  public  declamation,  is  not  thrust  into 
our  mouths ; but  there  is  full  opportunity  for 
a man  to  develop  his  ability  to  face  an  audi- 
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ence  and  speak  connectedly,  without  becom- 
ing confused.  This  phase  of  our  education  is 
sadly  neglected  by  many  men,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  cultivating  it  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. But  a short  time  ago  we  heard  one  of 
our  professors  say  that  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  mathematics  would  easily  be  under- 
stood by  all  American  boys  if  it  could  be  re- 
duced to  a proposition  in  dollars  and  cents. 
An  example  somewhat  analogous  to  this  state- 
ment might  not  be  here  amiss.  Even,"  man 
who  aspires  to  be  something  higher  than  a 
first-class  mechanic  or.  chief  draughtsman,  will 
of  necessity  be  compelled  to  address  men  in 
public,  sooner  or  later.  If  an  undergraduate 
could  realize  that  one  day,  perhaps,  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  represent  one  of  two  rival 
companies  in  trying  to  obtain  a franchise  be- 
fore a city  council,  and  great  issues  hung  upon 
his  ability  to  present  his  case  clearly  and  with- 


out hesitation,  he  might  possibly  think  more 
seriously  of  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity afforded  in  college.  The  Debating  So- 
ciety, the  various  Engineering  Societies,  and 
especially  the  Oratorical  Contests  present 
ample  chances  for  those  w'ho  wish  to  become 
proficient  in  the  art  of  thinking  upon  their 
feet. 

Every  man  who  has  attended  a class  meet- 
ing knows  how  deplorably  short  and  broken 
are  the  spasmodic  outbursts  called  speeches 
and  what  a relief  it  is  vvdieii  a man  does  get  up 
who  can  speak  without  sparring  for  words. 

Considering  this,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
man  who  leaves  Leh  igh  with  the  idea  that  he 
has  not  been  taught  to  speak,  may  be  classed 
with  the  man  who  through  physical  or  mental 
inertia  has  not  availed  himself  of  his  technical 
or  athletic  opportunities. 


MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA. 


Slowly  the  morning  calls  of  the  birds  dis- 
turbed the  sleep  of  the  old  plantation.  Cheer- 
ful tunes  were  struck  up  in  the  “quarters.” 
Over  yonder  in  the  fowl  yard  a scraggy 
rooster,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  first  years  of 
the  war,  crowed  loudly,  as  if  proud  of  his 
hardihood.  After  a while,  smoke  curled  lazily 
from  the  chimneys,  filling  the  air  with  a pleas- 
ant odor.  A mule,  driven  by  a darky,  ambled 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  nearby  corn  field. 
The  curling  smoke  seemed  almost  to  spell  the 
word, — “Contentment.”  Every  creature  was 
happy  with  life.  The  pickaninnies  called  to 
each  other  here  and  there  in  the  pine  woods. 
Rabbits  skipped  over  the  dewy  grass. 

Ominously  a change  came  over  everything. 
Whistling  darkies  forgot  their  tunes.  The 
haughty  rooster  stopped  his  useless  challenge. 
The  mule  came  slowly  back  from  the  field,  fol- 
lowed by  the  darky  carrying  a broken  trace. 
Expectant  nature  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 
Rising  on  the  morning  breeze  came  the  sound 
of  a distant  chorus ; — 

“ — from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

As  we  go  marching  through  Georgia.” 

The  inmates  of  the  quarters — about  twenty 
ex-slaves  who  had  remained  faithful  to  their 


master — set  up  a despairing  wail  at  the  ap- 
proaching calamity.  A white-haired  darky 
rushed  over  to  the  “great  house”  and  up  to 
his  master’s  room,  where  he  began  to  beat  on 
the  door.  “Mass’  Edward!  Oh!  Mass’  Ed- 
ward ! ! Dey’s  cornin’ ! Dey’s  cornin’ !” 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  his  master, 
a pround,  white-haired  Southerner,  stood 
sternly  before  him. 

“You  confounded  black  rascal.  Prince.  What 
do  you  mean  by  disturbing  a gentleman  at  his 
prayers?” 

“But,  Massa,  we  kin  heah  dem  a-singin’.” 
“I  know  that  they’re  coming.  Go  down- 
stairs at  once  and  get  out  some  whiskey  and 
cigars,  and  stop  that  shaking,  or  I’ll  throw 
you  out  of  the  window.” 

As  Prince  w-ent  on  this  errand  his  eyes  wob- 
bled from  side  to  side,  and  he  nearly  shook 
himself  to  pieces,  such  was  his  fright. 

The  soldiery  proved  to  be  a detachment 
from  Sherman’s  army.  When  they  reached 
UB  tdaaxa  ssbjS  aqt  no  .\bi  qe  Xaq;  asnoq  aq; 
officer,  who  walked  to  the  steps,  and  was  met 
on  the  porch  by  the  master  of  rhe  house  and 
carried  into  the  parlor. 

“Sir,”  said  the  officer,  “I  guess  that  1 may 
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as  well  come  rig-ht  to  the  point.  I am  Captain 
Alarx,  of  the  Federal  army,  and  I have  a very 
disagreeable  duty  to  perform.  My  orders  are 
that  you  shall  either  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
or  have  your  house  destroyed.  Of  course — ” 

His  voice  faltered,  and  he  sat  staring  with 
amazement  at  a picture  on  the  wall  opposite 
him.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a decidedly  pretty- 
girl,  with  brown  hair,  and  dainty  little  teeth 
just  showing  through  parted  lips,  who  looked 
at  him  proudly  through  a pair  of  large  brown 
eyes. 

“Why,  sir!  Are  you — . Is  your  name 
‘Hartford,’  sir?”  he  cried  in  excited  tones. 

In  the  second  that  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
picture,  his  memory  had  carried  him  back  to 
that  commencement  week  at  West  Point  when 
the  parents  and  cousin  of  Jack  Hartford,  his 
room-mate  and  close  friend,  were  to  arrive. 
Jack  was  on  duty,  and  had  sent  him  to  the 
station  to  meet  his  relatives.  When  Jeanne 
Hartford  stepped  from  the  train,  and  her  eyes 
looked  into  his,  he  had  made  a pretty  fair 
guess  as  to  the  result.  He  had  spent  a week  of 
joy,  and  then  it  was  all  over.  But  he  had  se- 
cretly sworn  to  leave  the  army  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  go  south  in  search  of  his  ideal.  Then 
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As  we  remember  it. 


had  come  the  war.  And  here  he  was  now 
looking  at  an  excellent  likeness  of  Jeanne, — 
his  Jeanne. 

Before  the  Southerner  could  answer  his 
question,  there  came  a sharj)  blow  on  the  hall 
door.  Without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  a 
short,  black-haired  officer  entered. 

“Well.  Captain,  has  he  taken  the  oath?” 

“1  would  see  you  and  your  ruffians  in  hell 
before  I’d  take  your  oath.” 

Further  remarks  were  prevented  by  the 
hasty  entrance  of  a private,  reporting  that 
there  was  not  half  a mile  away,  a force  in 
gray,  rapidly  approaching  the  house. 

“Having  only  two  rounds  apiece,  I guess 
it’s  our  place  to  retreat,”  said  Marx’s  brother 
officer,  dashing  out. 

A few  minutes  later  a real  vision,  the  origi- 
nal of  the  picture — which  did  not  do  her  jus- 
tice by  far — stood  before  the  Southerner. 

“Papa,”  she  said,  “I  thought  you’d  need 
the  “Rangers,”  and  so  I went  after  them.  I 
knew  those  ‘Yankees’  would  run.” 

Suddenly  from  behind  a door  stepped  Cap- 
tain Marx.  The  girl  recognized  him  immedi- 
ately, and  her  face  flushing  as  she  spoke, — 
said  in  a faltering  voice,  “Sir,  you  are  my  pris- 
oner. But  your  parole  may  be  arranged.” 
And  with  a bow,  he  replied : “I  assure  you, 
Miss  Hartford,  that  I have  never  had  the  op- 
portunity of  surrendering  to  so  gracious  a 
captor.  Please  to  accqrt  my  sword.” 

W.  H.  G. 


SUMMER  JOB. 

But  all  poetry  aside. 
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Tme  Pearl  or  Pelma/a. 


“In  conclusion ; therefore,  having  shown 
many  proofs  of  my  rightful  ownership  of  that 
beauteous  gem,  which  men  call  the  Pearl  of 
Pelham,  and  which  has  lain  in  the  vaults  of 
your  castle  since  the  day  that  William  Rufus 
wrongfully  adjudged  the  ownership  of  the 
same  to  your  grandfather,  Sir  Williann  Red- 
vers ; I call  upon  you,  the  Lady  Maud  of  Pel- 
ham, to  deliver  that  jewel  into  my  hands  on  or 
before  the  x\li  Hallow  E’en  of  this,  the  twelve 
hundred  and  fifth  year  of  salvation.” 

Thus  ran  the  peroration  of  the  letter  of  Sir 
James  Wilton  of  Marchmere  to  the  Lady 
Maud  of  Pelham,  in  the  early  days  of  October, 
in  the  year  namedi  It  may  seem  strange  that 
such  surmnons  should  pass  between  vassals  of 
so  powerful  a monarch  as  the  King  of  Eng- 
land But  if  King  John  could  not  control  af- 
fairs as  near  London  as  Runn>Tnede,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  the  lords  of  Marchmere 
and  Pelham,  upon  the  far  Welsh  border, 
should  send  summonis  and  contest  feuds  at 
their  own  will. 

The  reply  of  the  Lady  Maud  was  such  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  daughter  of  cru- 
saders. “My  fair  lord  of  IMarchmere,  as  the 
last  of  my  family,  which  has  held  this  fief  since 
the  days  of  the  first  William,  I refuse  your  re- 
quest and  deny  your  sumimons.  If  you  must 
have  the  pearl,  you  must  come  and  win  it.” 
And  then  it  v/as  that  upon  Christmas  Eve,  the 
grey  keep  of  Pelhami  looked  down  upon  a cir- 
cle of  black  upon  the  trampled  snow,  which 
lay  a level  league  about  that  famous  strong- 
hold. The  circle  was  the  fire-spangled  camp 
of  Sir  John  Wilton,  who  with  eight  hundred 
men  had  for  seven  long  weeks  beleaguered  the 
hold  of  Pelham. 

For  seven  vceeks  had  the  Lady  Maud  fought 
daily  upon  the  walls',  • clad  in  a suit  of  rusty 
mail  outgrown  by  a ’squire  who  had  accom- 
panied her  noble  sire.  Sir  John  Redvers,  upon 
the  crusade  of  the  Lion  Heart.  Every  day  had 
the  stout  walls,  but  never  the  stout  hearts 
within,  weakened  under  the  repeated  assaults 
by  day  and  the  battering  of  the  mangonels  by 
night.  Of  late  the  Lady  of  Pelham  had  re- 
tired directly  from  the  walk  at  eventide,  to 
spend  the  night  alone  in  her  chamber  at 
prayer. 

Upon  this  glorious  Christmas  Eve.  Sir 
James  was  holding  a council  of  war  with  his 
steward.  Black  Peter  of  Chester,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  his  men-at-arms.  “Bethink  you,  my 
lord,”  said  Peter,  “is  the  pearl  worth  the  two 
hundred  archers  who  have  gone  back  to 
Marchmere  in  the  ox-wains.  The  steadings  of 
dead  men  yield  no  rents,  nor — ” 

A squire  interrupted  the  discourse  by  his 


abrupt  entry.  “May  it  please  you,  my'  lord, 
the  searchers  have  found  one  in  the  mud  of 
the  empty  moat  who  seems  to  be  a squire  of 
the  Lady  of  Pelham.  And  now  that  he  has  his 
wits  again,  he  begs  speech  of  your  lordship.” 

A few  minutes  later,  having  dismissed  the 
council  and  the  usher,  Sir  James  sat  face  to 
face  with  a slight  squire  bearing  the  falcon  of 
Pelham  upon  his  brown  snrcoat. 

“Young  sir,”  said  the  Knight,  “how  came 
you,  senseless,  in  the  muddy  moat  where  my 
men  found  you  ?” 

“My  lord,”  answered  the  boy,  in  a silvery 
voice,  “one  of  your  crossbowmen  was  kind 
enough  to  dint  my  helmet  as  your  attack  drew 
off,  and  as  my  face  was  toward  you  I fell 
outward  in  place  of  in.” 

“Let  me  see  your  hurt,”  sternly  answered 
the  Knight,  “that  I may  know  that  you  are  no 
spy.” 

“My  lord,  I will  not.” 

“Remove  your  head-piece,  young  whelp,  or 
I will  order  my  archers  to  strip  and  beat  j'ou 
with  their  bow-staves.” 

The  two  faced  each  other  for  a full  minute. 
Then  with  a snap  of  clasp  and  hook,  the 
youngster  tore  off  the  brown  bassinet,  while 
a golden  flood  of  y'ellow  tresses  fell  to  his 
leathern  swordbelt. 

“My  lord  of  Marchmere,”  said  the  appari- 
tion, “yours  is  the  Pearl  of  Pelham,  know  that, 
since  my  father.  Sir  John,  pawned  the  jewel 
to  equip  his  company  of  archers,  the  ancient 
name  has  been  borne  by  the  daughter  of  his 
house.” 

“My  fair  Lady  Maud,”  gravely  said  the 
lord  of  Marchmere,  “for  the  last  time,  I ask 
for  the  Pearl  of  Pelham.” 

That  night  the  black  Keep  of  Pelhanu  blazed 
with  light;  the  soldiery  made  merry  in  the 
courU'ard  about  blazing  fires,  while  the  choir 
in  the  tiny  chapel  sang  an  anthem  of  the 
holy  Saint  Benedict.  The  good  priest  entered 
the  sanctuary,  and  before  the  seven  times 
seven  had  been  tolled  by  the  chapel  bell,  the 
feud  of  Marchmere  and  Pelham  was  healed 
for  all  time. 

Later  in  the  evening  Sir  James  with  his 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Black  Peter,  the 
Steward,  smiled  as  he  watched  his  lady  lead- 
ing the  dance  with  a noble  squire  of  his  fol- 
lowing. “Bethink  you,  Pieter,”  he  said  softly, 
“is  she  not  worth  twice  the  two  hundred  arch- 
ers which  she  cost  us?” 

Of  which  tale,  dear  reader,  the  moral  may 
be,  that  coaxing  will  accomplish  more  than 
coercion  with  a woman  of  the  kind  we  shall 
want  some  day.  R. 
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